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From “Proctor’s Light Science for Leisure Hours.” 
Tornadoes, 
(Concladed from page 406.) 


But even the danger of this most dangerous 
quarter admits of degrees. It is greatest 
where the storm is sweeping round the most 
curved part of its track, which happens in 
about latitude twenty-five or thirty degrees. 
In this case, a ship may pass twice through 
the vortex of the storm. Here hurricanes 
have worked their most destructive effects. 
And thus it happens that sailors dread, most 
of all, the part of the Atlantic near Florida 
and the Bahamas, and the region of the In- 
dian Ocean which lies south of Bourbon and 
Mauritius. 

To show how important it is that captains 
should understand the theory of cyclones in 
both hemispheres, we shall here relate the 
manner in which Captain J. V. Hall escaped 
from a typhoon of the China seas. About 
noon, when three days out from Macao, Cap- 
tain Hall saw “a most wild and uncommon- 
looking halo round the sun.” On the after- 
noon of the next day, the barometer had com- 
menced to fall rapidly ; and though, as yet, 
the weather was fine, orders were at once 
given to prepare for a heavy gale. Toward 
evening, a bank of cloud was seen in the 
southeast, but when night closed, the weather 
was still calm and the water smooth, though 
the sky looked wild and a scud was coming 
on from the northeast. “I was much inte- 
rested,” says Captain Hall, “in watching for 
the commencement of the gale, which I now 
felt sure was coming. That bank to the south- 
east was the meteor (cyclone) approaching 
us, the northeast scud the outer northwest 
portion of it ; and when at night a strong gale 
came on about north, or north-north-west, I 
felt certain we were on its western and south- 
western verge. It rapidly increased in vio- 
lence ; but I was pleased to see the wind veer- 
ing to the north-west, as it convinced me that 
I had put the ship on the right track, namely, 
on the starboard tack, standing, of course, to 
the southwest. From ten A. M. to three P. M. 
it blew with great violence, but the ship being 
well prepared rode comparatively easy. The 


barometer was now very low, the centre of|lievethat w 


the storm passing to the northward of us, to 
which we might have been very near had we 
in the first place put the ship on the larboard 
tack.” 


But the most remarkable point of Captain|travelling from the equator should bea “storm-| Mississippi. 
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Hall’s account remains to be mentioned. He 
had gone out of his course to avoid the storm, 
but when the wind fell to a moderate gale he 
thought it a pity to lie so far from his proper 
course, and made sail to the northwest. “In 
less than two hours the barometer again began 
to fall and the storm to rage in heavy gusts.” 
He bore again to the southeast, and the 
weather rapidly improved. There can be 
little doubt that but for Captain Hall’s know- 
ledge of the law of cyclones, his ship and crew 
would have been placed in serious jeopardy, 
since in the heart of a Chinese typhoon a ship 
has been known to be thrown on her beam- 
ends when not showing a yard of canvas. 

If we consider the regions in which cyclones 
appear, the paths they follow, and the diree- 
tion in which they whirl, we shall be able to 
form an opinion as to their origin. In the 
= Pacific Ocean (as its name, indeed, im- 
plies) storms are uncommon; they are infre- 
quent also in the South Atlantic and South 
Indian Oceans. Around Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope, heavy storms prevail, but 
they are not cyclonic, nor are they equal in 
fury and frequency, Maury tells us, to the 
true tornado. Along the equator, and for 
several degrees on either side of it, cyclones 
are also unknown. If we turn to a map in 
which ocean-carrents are laid down, we shall 
see that in every ‘cyclone region” there is a 
strongly-marked current, and that each cur- 
rent follows closely the track which we have 
denominated the storm-c In the North At- 
lantic we have the great Gulf Stream, which 
sweeps from equatorial regions into the Gulf 
of Mexico, and thence across the Atlantic to 
the shores of Western Europe. In the South 
Indian Ocean there is the “south equatorial 
current” which sweeps past Mauritius and 
Bourbon, and thence returns toward the east. 
In the Chinese Sea, there is the north equa- 
torial current, which sweeps round the East- 
Indian Archipelago, and then merges into the 
Japanese current. There is also the current 
in the Bay of Bengal, flowing through the 
region in which, as we have seen, cyclones 
are commouly met with. There are other 
sea-currents besides these which yet breed no 
cyclones. Bat we may notice two peculiari- 
ties in the currents we have named. They 
all flow from equatorial to temperate regions, 
and, secondly, they are all ‘‘ horseshoe cuar- 
rents.” So far as we are aware, there is but 
one other current which presents both these 
peculiarities, namely—the great Australian 
current between New Zealand and the eastern 
shores of Australia. We have not yet met 
with any record of cyclones occurring over 
the Australian current, bat heavy storms are 
known to oe in that region, and we be- 

en these storms have been studied 
as closely as the storms in better-known re- 
gions, = will be found to present the true 
cyclonic character. 

Now, if we inquire why an ocean-current 
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breeder,” we shall find a ready answer. Such 
a current, carrying the warmth of intertropi- 
cal regions to the temperate zones, produces 
in the first place, by the mere difference of 
temperature, important atmospheric disturb- 
ances. The difference is so great, that Frank- 
lin suggested the use of the thermometer in 
the North Atlantic Ocean, as a ready means 
of determining the longitude, since the posi- 
tion of the Gulf Stream at any given season 
is almost constant. 

But the warmth of the stream itself is not 
the only cause of atmospheric disturbance. 
Over the warm water vapor is continually 
rising; and, as it rises, is continually con- 
densed (like the steam from a locomotive) by 
the colder air round. “An observer on the 
moon,” says Captain Maury, “would, on a 
winter’s day, be able to trace out by the mist 
in the air, the path of the Gulf Stream through 
the sea.” But what must happen when vapor 
is condensed? We know that to turn water 
into vapor is a process requiring—that is, 
using up—a large amount of heat; and, con- 
versely, the return of vapor to the state of 
water sets free an equivalent quantity of heat. 
The amount of heat thus set free from the 
Gulf Stream is thousands of times greater 
than that which would be generated by the 
whole coal-supply annually raised in Great 
Britain. Here, then, we have an efficient 
cause for the wildest hurricanes. For along 
the whole of the Gulf Stream, from Bemini to 
the Grand Banks, there is a channel of heated 
—that is, rarefied air. Into this channel the 
denser atmosphere on both sides is continu- 
ally pouring, with greater or less strength. 
When a storm begins in the Atlantic, it al- 
ways makes for this channel, “and, reaching 
it, turns and follows it in its course, some- 
times entirely across the Atlantic.” “The 
southern points of America and Africa have 
won for themselves,” says Maury, “ the name 
of ‘the stormy capes,’ but there is not a storm- 
fiend in the wide ocean can out-top that 
which rages along the Atlantic coasts of North 
America. The China seas and the North 
Pacific may vie in the fury of their gales with 
this part of the Atlantic, but Cape Horn and 
the én e of Good Hope cannot equal them, 
certainly in frequency, nor do I believe, in 
fury.” We read of a West Indian storm so 
violent, that “it forced the Gulf Stream back 
to its sources, and piled up the water to a 
height of thirty feet in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The ship ‘ Ledbury Snow’ attempted to ride 
out thestormi. When it abated, she found her- 
self high up on the dry land, and discovered 
that she had let go her anchor among the 
tree tops on Elliott’s Key.” 

By a like reasoning we can account for the 
cyclonic storms prevailing in the North Pa- 
cific Ocean. Nor do the tornadoes which 
rage in parts of the United States present any 
serious difficulty. The region along which 
these storms travel is the valley of the great 
This river at certain seasons is 
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considerably warmer than the surrounding] religious Society, there is great need of watch- 
lands. From its surface, also, aqueous vapor] fulness and fervent prayer to our Heavenly 
is continually being raised. When the sur-| Father, for his delivering arm, that it may 
rounding air is colder, this vapor is presently | be round about his afflicted children and ser- 
condensed, generating in the change a vast|vants.” 
amount of heat. We have thus a channel of 
rarefied air over the Mississippi Valley, and 

this channel becomes a storm track, like the 
corresponding channels over the warm ocean- (Concluded from page 403.) 

currents. The extreme violence of land-storms| Notwithstanding his feeble state of health, 
is probably due to the narrowness of the track| Samuel Neale was still enabled to attend his 
within which they are compelled to travel.|own meetings as they came in course, and 
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For “‘The Friend,” 
Samuel Neale. 


from a testimony concerning him, and issued 
by the men’s meeting of Cork. 

“Samuel Neale, while favored with health, 
was exemplary in the attendance of our Par. 
ticular and General Meetings; and divers 
times attended the Yearly Meetingin London, 
Thus he continued occupying with his gift at 
home and abroad until increasing age and in- 
firmities of body, became some impediment 
to his labors in that line. 

His last journey was on a visit to Friends 
in the province of Leinster, in which he felt 


For it has been noticed that the fury of a sea-|also to travel somewhat in the service of|a concern to join some that were appointed 


cyclone increases as the range of the “whirl”|Trath. In his journal of Sixth month 9th, 
diminishes, and vice versa. 1790, he writes : “ Preparing for our Quarterly 
There seems, however, no special reason| Meeting to be held at Limerick ; it is a time 
why cyclones should follow the storm-q¢@ in|of much exercise to me on account of the de- 
one direction rather than in the other. We} bilitated state both I and my wife are in (for 
must, to understand this, recall the fact that|this journey); the Lord our God is sufficient 
under the torrid zones the conditions neces-|to uphold us, and to increase our faith and 
sary for the generation of storms prevail far! strength; may His holy arm be our strength 
more intensely than in temperate regions.|and refuge !” 
Thus the probability is fur greater that cy-| Again on the 24th he writes: ‘‘ We set for- 
clones should bo generated at the tropical] ward for the Leinster Quarterly Meeting held 
than at the temperate end of the storm-¢.|/at Moate, which was a favored season; the 
Still it is worthy of notice, that in the land-|Great Master was pleased to bless with help, 
locked North Pacific Ocean, true typhoons/to testify to His name and power. We at 
have been known to follow the storm-track|tended Mountmellick Monthly Meeting, and 
in a direction contrary to that commonly|the weekday meeting at Rathangan, and 
noticed. arrived in Dublin on the 10th of Seventh 
The direction in which a true tornado] month, where we staid till the 22nd. I had 
whirls is invariably that we have mentioned.| divers relieving opportunities at meeting and 
The explanation of this peculiarity would oc-|in private sittings with my friends. Taking 
cupy more space than we can here afford.) Ballitore and Clonmel meetings in our way, 
Those readers who may wish to understand| we returned home on the 3d of Eighth month, 
the origin of the law of cyclonic rotation|where we found all things well, which is a 
should study Herschel’s interesting work on|renewed mercy, and that we were so well sup- 


Meteorology. 

The suddenness with which a true tornado 
works destruction was strikingly exemplified 
in the wreck of the steamship “San Fran. 
cisco.” She was assailed by an extra tropical 
tornado when about 300 miles from Sandy 
Hook, on December 24, 1853. In a few mo- 
ments she was a complete wreck! The wide 
range of a tornado’s destructiveness is shown 
by this, that Colonel Reid examined one along 
whose track no less than 110 ships were 
wrecked, crippled, or dismasted. 

aenentndlplgranngpes 
Selected for “The Friend.” 

The following is from the Journal of Wil- 
liam Evans when travelling in Canada :— 

1845. Ist mo. 3rd.—‘ Being detained that 
afternoon by the stormy weather, I had some 


ported in this long journey of eight weeks.” 
Toward the close of the following year he 
visited some of the meetings in the province 
of Leinster, also the Quarterly and National 
Meetings in Dublin; ‘here,’ he mentions, 
“we had the sorrowful tidings of the removal 
of our dear friend John Gough, from works 
to rewards, a man very eminent for his ex- 
tensive gifts and talents, and his great hu- 
mility made him beautiful in the department 
he filled in the mystical body. His loss seems 
to be great as a living member of the church. 
May the great Qualifier of faithful members 
raise up others to fill the vacancies that ap- 
pear so obvious, that we may still have a 
church and people capable to show forth His 
| praise.” 
On the 15th of Eleventh month, he writes : 


serious conversation with the Friend at whose|“ We got to Anner Mills to Sarah Grubb’s, 
house we stopped. He expressed much con-|and stayed there the 16th, and had a sweet 
cern at the state of the Society among them ;|opportunity in the family in the evening. 
particularly on account of ministers encour-|The 17th was at the Monthly Meeting at 
aging a coulition with other professors; speak-| Clonmel, the meeting for worship was solemn, 
ing lightly of some of the testimonies held by|but that for discipline was very exercising, 
us; and of our early Friends, as having been|the wit and wisdom of the creature being too 
contracted and illiberal. 1 encouraged him|prevalent, and the innocent Life not being 
to keep to the ancient ground ; for 1 believed|enough kept to, which is the crown of our 
that all such defective members would finally| meetings fur discipline! Lodged this night 
show more clearly, that they were destitute|at Mary Dudley’s, and next morning set for- 
of the life and substance of religion. This is} ward for home, where I arrived safely the 





one means by which the growth of our Society] 19th, and found my family mercifully enjoy- | 


is greatly obstructed ; the young people, who} ing health. 

are in the air, being delighted with such senti-| 20th.—First day, I attended both meetings, 
ments ; which make way for them to indulge|in the forenoon I was strengthened to bear 
in the corrupt fashions and language of the| testimony to the goodness of a gracious God, 
world ; and to mingle with others, until they|and the meeting concluded in supplication.” 
lose all relish for serious things, and for their| This appears to have been about the: last 
own religious Society ; whose principles they|entry in his journal, and but very little ac- 
judge to be too strict for them.” count of his last illness, and death, seems to 

1845. 2d mo. 22d.—“‘ In a view of the trials| havo been left on record. 
awaiting us, from the unsettled state of our! The following brief account is extracted 


by the National Meeting. In this service he 
evidently appeared replenished with the love 
and tenderness of the gospel ; steadily moving 
under the cover of it, and bringing forth the 
fruits of charity, patience, and meekness of 
wisdom 

Ilaving returned home, he found himself 
still more indisposed, unable to attend meet- 
ings much afterwards; and, in some short 
time, he was affected with a mortification in 
his foot, which put a period to his existence 
here. While reason and recollection were 
continued, his expressions bespoke a mind 
peaceful, calm and resigned. In this trying 
illness, he was preserved meek, humble and 
putient, and quietly departed this life the 27th 
of Second month, 1792, aged 62 years ; a min- 
ister 40 years; and we doubt not, is entered 
into the joy of his Lord, and into his Master's 
rest. 

His ministry amongst us at home was truly 
acceptable and edifying, being renewedly un- 
der the precious influence of the gospel, and 
often in commemoration ofthe manifold bless- 
ings graciously extended by our bountiful 
Creator; and having himsel', as he was wont 
to express, largely experienced Divine mercy 
and compassion, he was much clothed with 
charity towards others. 

He was generally and much beloved ; be- 
nevolent, hospitable and kind ; an affectionate 
husband, and a sincere sympathizing friend.” 

Having perused the Journals of those who 
have passed away, the account of whose lives 
giving evidence that they have earnestly 
striven to follow their Heavenly Leader, how 
instructive are the records which they leave 
behind; they should act as an incentive to 
others, to endeavor to journey forward in the 
same “narrow way,’’ the only one which leads 
to the kingdom of heaven. 

How vain is it to attempt to mark out a 
course for ourselves, seeking for a smoother 
and easier path, in which we may think to 
avoid the obstructions and difficulties which 
stand in the way. The dear Redeemer him- 
|self, laid down the way when He emphatically 
\declared, “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life; no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.” John xiv. 6. And still further do these 
|interesting records bear upon the declaration, 
‘No man can come to me, except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him.” John vi. 4. 
Plainly do their lives portray that this was 
the case with them; it was by and through 
the constraining love of God, and the opera- 
tion of his Holy Spirit upon their bearts, con- 
ivicting them, and bringing into a state of re- 
'pentance and godly sorrow for sin, thus con- 
|triting and humbling their souls before Him 
‘unto whom, in deep prostration of heart, they 
sought for mercy and deliverance from their 
manifold transgressions. Thus could they 
acknowledge that it was by the all-powerful 
Hand they were led forth from the evil of 
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their ways, and by the same outstretched Arm|tion, and under laws enacted by a Legislature |committed Dom Pedro II. to the guardian- 
were sustained and strengthened throughout| that is elective and representative. The law |ship, care and instruction of José Bonifacio 
their earthly pilgrimage. making power is in the Legislature, and the |de Andrada, a good, pious and learned man 
This “way” is the one which has been cast} Executive and appointing power to office arein-|—learned in the books, learned in the prac- 
up for all the redeemed of the Lord to walk|the Emperor and his Ministry, the latter be-|tice of good works, learned in the investi- 
in. And He who led forth the children ofjing responsible. The Legislature is chosen | gation of nature and of science—so as to be 
Israel, formerly, made a way for them through| primarily at popular elections by a method to | called the Franklin of Brazil. His career has 
the Red sca; a with them by day|be described further on. Suffrage is general, |shown how he has profited by that guardian- 
and by night; provided for all their wants,|except that monks and domestic servants are |ship and instruction, and what an admirable 
and finally carried them safely through Jor-|excluded, and, with this limitation, the voter |superstructure has been builded upon the de- 
dan into the promised land,—is the same all-| must have an annual income from rent of $50. | voted patriotism and solicitude for the welfare 
mighty, all-powerful and omniscient One, who| All the voters having this qualifization assem-|of his people he inherited from his father. 
ever remains to be a Leader, a Guide, and a|ble at the election places and vote directly for| While he was yet a mere youth he was an 
Deliverer, to all who faithfully serve and put|local officers and for members of the provin-|expert chemist, busy in the application of 
their trust in Him. cial (or what may bo called State) Legisla-; chemistry to the industrial arts. He under- 
‘*Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the|tures, and they vote indirectly for Senators|stands machinery and mechanical appliances 
ends of the earth,” were the words of thejand Deputies to the Imperial Legislature or|like a born mechanic, and examines every 
Lord through the mouth of one of his pro-|Congress. This last is done through the in-|new machine, tool, engine and process with 
phets formerly, “for [am God, and there is|tervention of electors, as in our own case|the ardor of an inventor. He is a good civil 
none else.” Isa. xlv. 22. when we vote for President. The voter casts| and topographical engineer and draughtsman; 
his ballot directly for the Electors and these| he is a learned geographer and pbilologist ; 

choose the Deputies and the Senators. The|he speaks and reads six modern languages ; 
Imperial Deputies hold office for four years,|he is thoroughly acquainted with the politics, 


ah ill 5 and the Senators for life. In the case of the] public affairs and progress of the various na- 
The late visit of the Emperor of Brazil to|Senators, the Electors return three names to| tions of the world; his library is an admirable 


this country, has awakened a new interest in|the Emperor for each vacant Senatorship, and| collection of the best books in all departments 
that empire. The annexed remarks and facts, | he selects one from the three. There are one|of literature, and he is a devoted reader of 
taken from the Public Ledger of the 14th ult.,| hundred and eleven Deputies for the Empire,| newspapers, giving several hours of each day 
give some valuable information respecting|and fifty-six Senators. The press is free, ed-| tothe perusal of the journalsof hisown country, 
Dom Pedro and bis vast dominions. ucation is free, and, in some degree, com-/and the principal journals of the world. His 

“The exhibit of Brazil and the presence of|pulsory ; religion is free, except that the|great natural gifts, and his acquired talents 
her Emperor, cause that country to be a theme/ Catholic faith is the religion of the State ;)and learning he devotes to the improvement 
of great interest to Americans at this time.!and, although there are orders of nobility, as|of his country by investigating all that pro- 
Its territory, being slightly greater than that/in all monarchies, the rank is not hereditary.| mises to promote the welfare of his people. 
of the United States (exclusive of Alaska),]The rank dies with the incumbent, is held| How he spent his time here in Philadelphia 
is the largest tract of continuous territory|only for merit, and is conferred for meritori-|and elsewhere in the United States we all 
under one Government, with the exception| ous service in public affairs, literature, science,| know. His activity in pursuing his observa- 
of that of Russia. It is a wonderful country| art, education, improvements in mechanics, | tions and inquiries into all useful knowledge 
—wonierful in its variety, its topography, its| manufactures, agriculture, &c. This is but a| were most diligent and intelligent and fruit- 
majestic rivers, in the luxuriance and value of|skeleton outline of the Brazilian frame of|ful. Such has been his habit through life. 


its vegetation, and the richness of its natural| government, but it will serve to give an idea| Although he unites in his veins the blood of 
resources of use to man. Two of the multi-| of its liberal character. 


the Braganzas, the Bourbons and Hapsburgs, 

tude of the spontaneous vegetable growths of} All this, however, would be of little avail,|and is kin to most of the royal houses of Ku- 
the country—the palm and the herba-mate—)as the history of the world shows, if the Go-| rope, from England to the shores of the Adri- 
suffice for all the natural necessities of man—!| vernment were in the hands of any but an en-/atic, his great title to honor with mankind is 
food, drink, clothing, shelter, weapons and lightened, liberal and progressive ruler, with|that he is a wise and good ruler, who under- 
tools. For fuller descriptions of all these, how-|men of his own stamp for his councillors.|stands and carries into practice the true pur- 
ever, we refer to our report. Such a chief Brazil is most fortunate in pos-| poses of all government, the happiness and 
Brazil is an Independent Empire, under | sessing in the person of Dom Pedro II., whol prosperity of the people entrasted to his care. 
constitution, is just as old within one month, |has lately been with us, and who has won the| ‘This vast empire has a population of about 
as the Mexican Constitution—the latter being) highest respect and esteem of the American} 10,700,000 according to imperfect census re- 
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dated in February, and the former in March,,| 


1824. They have populations somewhat equal 
in numbers, and yet what a vast difference in 
their histories during the half century in the 
existence of cach—the one has been a prey to 
unending revolution and anarchy, whilst the 
other has had all the advantage of tranquility 
and stability, and has made steady march in 
the path of civilization. The one has been 
the prey of political demagogues and unscra- 
= military chieftains, whilst the other has 

een under the sway of an enlightened, con- 
scientious ruler. Setting aside the British 
North American Provinces which are append- 
ages to the British Empire, Brazil is the single 
American nation of the South, as the United 
States is the single American nation of the 
North, that has maintained stability in Go- 
vernment and gone forward in progress com- 
mensurate with the position of acivilized State. 
The frame of Government of Brazil is there- 
fore an object of interest. It may be briefly 
described as a Republican or Democratic mon- 
archy. The Chief Executive is styled Em- 
peror, and the office is hereditary in the family 
of the present ruler; but the nation is governed 
under the sanctions of a written free constitu- 


people by his simple habits and unpretentious] turns, or an estimated population of about 
manners, his unmistakable demonstrations of| 12,000,000, of whom about 1,500,00) are slaves. 
the heartiest good-will, and his diligent search| The slave trade bas been abolished, however, 
and inquiry into everything that can be of|and a system of gradual emancipation adopt- 
value in the promotion of the welfare of his}ed. There is an entire absence of class dis- 
people. He is not yet fifty-one years old, yet| tinction on account of color. 

has been an Emperor for more than forty five} Excellent provision has been made for the 
years. Born December 2d, 1825, he became! education of the people, and in this, as in the 
Emperor by the abdication of his father on| organization of the Judiciary, of penal estab- 
the 7th of April, 1831, and was proclaimed as} lishments, asylums, &., advantage is taken 
the actual Emperor on the 23d of July, 1840.) by the enlightened Government of Dom Pedro 
His father, Dom Pedro I., was a devoted pa-| II. of the experience of Europe and the United 
triot, and a man of energy and ability; but,|States. The efforts of Government to develop 
although it was a maxim with him that all|the country are meeting with deserved suc- 
Governments have their best support in pub-|cess. A complete system of railroad and water 
lie opinion, he did not understand the deep|communication between the several parts of 
springs of public opinion as the present Em-|the Empire has been devised, and there are 
peror does, and so was less successful than|now over 1800 miles of railroad in operation 
the latter has been. In his letter to his young| or in course of construction, and nearly 4000 
son after his abdication he gave the five-year-| miles under survey. The lines of river com- 
old sovereign this counsel for after life:—| munication, assisted by Government, are esti- 
“Love your country and my country ; follow| mated at 24,500 miles, and there are other lines 
the counsel of those who have the care of|in the hands of private companies.” 

your education, and rest assured that the 

world will admire you, and that I will be fill-| “The christian heart cannot always be 
ed with gladness at having a son so worthy| merry, but it must be sadly out of tune when 
of the land of his birth.” Saying this he'it cannot sing of mercy.” 
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For “The Friend.” 

Dear J , [can truly say that I have 
esteemed as the greatest favor of my life, those 
humbling views of myself in which | could see 
no good thing in me as belonging to myself; 
also great imperfection even in my good 
works, and seeming to lack almost every 
grace. Such views have driven me to the 
footstool of divine mercy, where I havealways 
found sooner or later, that ‘‘ mercy covered 
the judgment seat.” Such experience inclines 
us to love judgment, and to crave that our 
blessed Saviour, by his divine light, may con- 
tinue to show us what is in us that must be 
brought to jadgment; and also what we lack 
that is needed to constitute us true Christians 
and not mere professors. We can say in truth 
and sincerity, “ Let not thine eye pity nor thy 
hand spare.” This is letting our sins go be- 
for‘ hand to judgment, and how much is this 
to be desired. Our soul’s enemy flatters us 
with justifying views and reasonings as to our 
condition and our actions, but our dear Sa- 
viour is an unflattering friend and witness, 
and as we love his light and walk in it, He 
will lead us in a perfect way, for the “just 
man’s path is as a shining light that shincth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” 

It was no doubt under severe mental con- 
flict that the ancient prophet was brought to 
such a state of resignation as drew from him 
the language, “I will bear the indignation of 
the Lord because I have sinned against Him, 
until he plead my cause and execute judgment 
for me: He will bring me forth to the light, 
and I shall behold his righteousness ;” and 
again, “ Rejoice not against me O mine enemy; 
when I fall I shall arise; when I sit in dark- 
ness, the Lord shall bea light unto me.” “No 
chastening for the present is joyous, but griev- 
ous, nevertheless afterwards it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness to them that 
are exercised thereby.” 

Very affectionately, J. E. 

The Panama Hat Plant.—The Bolivians give 
this plant (Carludovica palmata) the name of 
Jipagapa, a town in the Republic of Ecuador, 
which is the principal seat of the hat mann- 
facture—‘ Panama,” like “ Mocha” in the case 
of coffee, and “ Brussels” in that of carpets, 
being a misnomer. Before the leaf has begun 
to open—when, in fact, it resembles a closed 
fan—it is cut off close to the petiole, the base 
of which forms the centre of the crown of the 
hat. It is then divided longitudinally into 
strips with the thumb nail, the thick part 
forming the mid rib being rejected. The num- 
ber of shreds into which it is divided of course 
depends on the fineness of the hat into which 
they are to be manufactured. The split leaf 
which is of a greenish-white color, is next 
dipped into boiling water, then into tepid 
water acidulated with lemon juice, and lastly 
it is allowed to soak in cold water for some 
time, and afterward dried in the sun. Each 
hat is, or ought to be, made of a single leaf. 
They vary in price according to fineness, from | 
13 pence to as many pounds. The damping| 
and drying operations cause the shreds to as. 
sume a curled or cylindrical form, which much 
increases their strength withoutinjuring Cheie 
pliancy. Before plaiting, the coarser quali-| 
ties are damped with water, but tho finest! 
sorts are left out in the morning dew, and 
worked on before sunrise. A hat of the finest 
quality, made out of a single leaf, will take | 
several months to make it complete, and the! 
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plaiting will be so fine as hardly to be per- 
ceptible a short distance. The Carludovica 
palmata is by no means difficult to cultivate, 
and it is one of the most hardy species of the 
genus. It grows well in the damp heat of an 
orchid-house where the temperature does not 
fall below 60°.— The Garden. 


Selected. 

More holiness give me, 

More strivings within ; 
More patience in suffering, 

More sorrow for sin; 
More faith in my Saviour, 

More sense of his care; 
More joy in His service, 

More purpose in prayer. 


More gratitude give me, 
More trust in the Lord; 
More pride in His glory, 
More hope in His word ; 
More tears for His sorrows 
More pain at His grief; 
More meekness in trial 
More praise for relief. 


More purity give me, 

More strength to overcome ; 
More freedom from earth-stains, 

More longings for home; 
More fit for the kingdom, 

More used would I be: 
More blessed and holy ; 

More, Saviour, like thee ! 

snus 
Relected. 


THE JOY OF INCOMPLETENESS. 


If all our lives were one broad glare 
Of sunlight, clear, unclouded, 

If every path were smooth and fair, 
By no soft gloom enshrouded, 

If all life’s flowers were fully blown 
Without their sweet unfolding, 

And happiness were rudely thrown 
On hands too weak for holding, 

Should we not miss the twilight hours, 
The tender haze and sadness ? 

Should we not long for storms and showers 
To break the constant gladness ? 


If none were sick, and none were sad, 
What service could we render? 

I think if we were always glad, 
We scarcely could be tender. 

Did our beloved never need 
Our patient ministration, 

Earth would grow cold, and miss indeed 
Its sweetest consolation. 

If sorrow never claimed our heart, 
And every wish were granted, 

Patience would die, and hope depart, 
Life would be disenchanted. 


And yet, in Heaven is no more night, 
In Heaven is no more sorrow ; 
Such unimagined, pure delight, 
Fresh grace from pain will borrow. 
As the poor seed that under ground, 
Seeks its true life above it, 
Not knowing what will there be found, 
When sunbeams kiss and love it. 
So we in darkness upward grow, 
And look and long for Heaven, 
But cannot picture it below, 
Till more of light be given. 
—dJ. Besemares. 
For “The Friend.” 
I believe that marriage is often made the 
means of furthering the religious growth and 
strengthening the mind in that which is good, 
as we look to the Lord in our proceedings, 
having him in our eye, above and before all 
our idols. But few measures taken in life, 
perhaps, are so likely to entrap the unwary, 
as an injudicions engagement therein; it un- 
settles and uncentres the mind from the great 
first object, if much care be not exercised, and 


diligent watcbhfulness maintained. 


Germantown, 7th mo. 23d, 1876. 


Production of Tea in New Fields. 

As attempts are being made to introduce 
tea planting into Georgia and Lower Califor- 
nia, the following statements from a gentleman 
lately engaged in tea culture in Assam, Upper 
India, may be interesting: 

Tea planting in India has increased from 
3,000,000 pounds, in 1865, to upwards of 23,- 
000,000 in 1875. The principal tea districts 
in India are Cachar, Upper and Lower Assam, 
and the slopes of the Himalaya ranges, ex- 
tending north from Darjeeling, Landour and 
Mussoorie, to Simla. In Assam the greater 

ortion are in jungle districts, lands either 
bongha or held by tenure from the Govern- 
ment. Labor is done by hiring for three to 
five years, coolies, say 150 to 400, according 
to the extent of the planters operations. This 
is done by engaging them from the Govern- 
ment Emigration Depot in Calcutta, as local 
labor in Assam is only to be had in very lim- 
ited extent, as the Assamese, like their neigh- 
bors, the Nagas, will only work for the pri- 
vilege of taking their pay in opium. The 
planter has to obtain the services of a native 
doctor who has graduated in the Calcutta 
Medical College, and has to supply each coolie 
with one pair of blankets and other clothing. 
Each district has a Government Coolie In- 
spector, or rather coolie protector, whose par- 
ticular duty it is to enquire into any grievance. 
But cases of ill-treatment are not of very fre- 
quent occurrence. The coolies are vaccinated 
and despatched to their several destinations 
in large barges towed by steamers. Oo their 
arrival the planter’s troubles commence, as 
the Bengalee is not of a robust temperament. 
Huts have to be built, the jungle, fifteen to 
twenty feet bigh, has to be cleared, and, on 
account of the jungly nature of the land, it is 
almost an impossibility to burn it; conse- 
quently it is ahowed to decay, and the efflu- 
vium arising from so much rotting vegetable 
matter produces jungle fever which very soon 
makes sad havoc among the coolies, and often 
the planter finds that half his complement of 
hands are sick. The tea plant is indigenous 
to Assam, but they generally plant the Assam 
hybrid and China varieties. Allowing that 
all goes on well, the plants do not yield any- 
thing of importance before the third year, and 
then if he obtains for the season one and one- 
half maunds, or one hundred and twenty-three 
pounds per acre of manufactured tea, the 
planter has good cause to congratulate him- 
self. Tea planting is now reduced to a science. 
The plants are as carefully pruned, hoed and 
manured as any choice flower garden. The 
season in Assam runs from about April to 
September, and only the first three leaves of 
the young shoots are plucked, and in some 
cases the fourth leaf. The first leaf, which 
is partly expanded, has a downy tip, and 
when manufactured produces flowery Pekoe, 
named from the tip of the leaf; the second 
leaf, which is more fully developed, forms a 
Souchong or Pekoe Souchong; the third leaf 
Congo, and in most cases the fourth leaf is, 
generally speaking, too old and brittle to roll, 
and in the mauufacture, from its age, breaks 
and turns brown. This latter is sold with 
the dust and broken leaf. 

Women and children do nearly all the pluck- 
ing, and are required daily to bring in sixteen 
seers, or thirty pounds of green leaf, and for 
any more they are paid one piece per seer, or 
two pounds. Each leaf has to be plucked sep- 
arately. Sometimes the tops of the baskets 





. show a fine sample of well-plucked leaves, 
while the bottom leaves have been plucked or 
stripped by the handful. Toobviate this petty 
swindle, to each gang of forty or fifty pluckers, 
an overseer is employed to watch both the 
new and old hands. To produce a tea similar 
to the uncolored Japan, the leaves are roasted 
and rolled. As soon as plucked they are 
placed on mats and sun-dried previous to their 
finish by drying over the charcoal fires. The 
leaf then retains a greenish hue, which is the 
nearest approach to green without using arti- 
ficial means. 

In making black tea, the leaves are allowed 
to remain in bulk to sweat, by which the 
leaves turn a brownish color, similar to leaves 
in the fall of the year, and when they are 
roasted, rolled, and dried, they turn black. 
In most gardens of note they have tea-rolling 
machines. The old style of band-rolling was 
not satisfactory in many respects, as each man 
had a certain quantity to roll. In some cases 
the work was well dono, but often it was 
shirked ; and the planters and assistants not 
being able to be everywhere at once, large 
portions of the crop were spoiled. A badly 
rolled leaf is a great detriment to the sale, as 
no person will buy a rough, coarse looking 
leaf. The tea-rolling machine is a Calcutta 
invention, which came out about six years 
ago. It is worked by bullocks, steam, or 
water-power, the steam power being preferred 
on account of the facilities it affords for run- 
ning a saw to cut the lumber for the planta- 
tion, which is a considerable item in India. 
The tea sorting machine is also very useful. 
It is similar to a hand winnowing machine, 
with coarse and fine screens, by which means 


the different sizes and classes of leaf are sepa- 


rated. 
sieves. 
India tea do not offer much attraction, as the 
chests are very plain. They are made of teak 
or a native wood called taon, similar to com- 
mon cedar, and strapped either with rattan 
or hoop iron, and the weight, gross and tare, 
together with the name of each factory, is 
marked legibly on each. They form quite a 
contrast to the gaudy-colored Celestial hiero. 
glyphics which, in a majority of cases, con- 
tains leaves once used by honest John China- 
man, then re-rolled, dried, packed, and ex- 
ported for the delectation of John Bull and 
his American cousin. This is a fact which 
was lately proved in the Lancet newspaper, 
when several hundred packages were seized, 
marked fine “ Moning,” “Congou,” &c., &e. 
In India they could not, if so inclined, man- 
age to make any quantity of what may be 
termed crooked tea, as the only consumers in 
the tea districts are the planter and his family 
and one or two assistants. The above is a 
eneral outline of the manufacture of tea in 
ndia, but planters differ in small items of 
management-—/S?. Louis, Globe Democrat. 


Girls and boys also work with hand- 


Selected. 

There is a ministry which, like the whirl- 
wind, the earthquake, and the fire, makes 
apparent effect upon nature, shakes it, throws 
it into confusion, and kindles it with untem- 
pered zeal ; but proves very deficient in set- 
tling it upon the sure foundation; or intro- 
ducing it into the rest which is prepared for 
the people of God, who cease from all their 
own works; or teaching it to distinguish be- 
tween the voice of the Shepherd, and the 
voice of the stranger.—Sarah R. Grubb. 


To a stranger, a pile of chests of 
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From “The British Friend.” 

Letter from Wm. Penn to the Friends Imprisoned at 

Aberdeen, 1676. 

Dear George Keith, Robert Barclay, and the 
rest of the Brethren imprisoned at Aber- 
deen for the Testimony of Jesus. 

Dear Brethren,—Salvation and peace by 
Jesus Christ the Light of the world, our Eter- 
nal Glorious Day, be multiplied among you; 
who is the Rock of safety and Fountain of 
everlasting consolations; from whose pure 
Life descend sweet refreshments into the souls 
of all that love him in truth and sincerity. 
And I doubt not, my brethren, but you are 
witnesses of the same, as a letter from our 
dear brother George Keith, giveth me, with 
others hereaway to understand: which be- 
ing read among us, broke our hearts, and 
deeply affected our souls to behold with you 
the goodness of the Lord unto you in your 
tribulations. These wars and rumors of wars 


are certain forerunners of the redemption of agricultural exhibitions. 


your country; and great will their reward 
be from the Lord that fly not in this winter 
time, nor on this sabbath-day. 

I feel an immortal spring of pure life ris- 
ing among you, and can say I am with you 
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and so leave our cause with the Lord, who 
will arise in his due time for his poor seed’s 
sake, and blessed are they that are not offend- 
ed in Him nor his dealings, dispensations and 
tribulations: many are the troubles of the 
righteous, but out of them all shall he be 
delivered ; in time, that is, not our, but the 
Father’s time, whose will must be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. 

Which with my own endeared salutation 
to you all, my heavenly kindred and fellow- 
travellers in the narrow way that leads to the 
Eternal Rest, concludes this epistle from 

Your faithful sympathising friend and bro- 

ther in the tribulation and patience of the 
kingdom of Jesus, 
WIitiiaM Penn. 


Fairs and their Failings. 

Thoughtful men are beginning to ask them- 
selves a question or two in respect to our 
It is getting to be 
pretty generally believed, and quite as gen- 
erally lamented, that our State, coanty and 
district fairs have, in late years, been under- 
going a steady deterioration. They are now 
nearly all of them of one kind, and every- 


in spirit, and behold the aurora of the day of| where we see them perverted from their 


the Lord over Scotland. And all my bretb- 
ren be scattered to and settled in your own, 
and wait for the feeling of the power of the 
Lord that subjects all to Him. and then wait 
for the signification of that Power; and none 
to quench the Spirit, nor to miss of the Spi- 
rit’s mind; that you may now grow spiritual 
soldiers, expert and fitted by these exercises 
for those spiritual conflicts the Lord has for 
you to go through for the Lamb's war. O, 
those trials are blessed mortifyings to the 
sensual and worldly man, and for the awak- 
ening of the soul to the things that are be- 
yond time and mortality. O, you little lea- 


rational and original purpose. The object 
around which they are chiefly made to centre 
is one in which farmers, as farmers, can have 
no special interest, for it is in no sense agri- 
cultural; one, in fact, which is repulsive to 
the most intelligent and industrious tillers of 
the soil. We know good people, not a few, 
who keep away from the usual annual fair on 
principle, and promise to do so, so long as 
“ horse-race” is made its uppermost concern. 
And these are people who are not only inter- 
ested in agricultural progress, but they are 
the very ones who would prove the most ser- 
viceable helpers to it. In any exposition 


ven and salt of that country, love the pure|which should have the interest of the farm 
Power, the true and certain Power, and grow | primarily in view, and which should strive to 
in it as trees in winter, downwards; that/foster rural industry in any of its forms, they 
your root may spread; so shall you stand|would take a willing and anxious part; but 
in all storms and tempests. \they will not lend their character or their 

And O, blessed are they that firmly believe, | presence to the racing and jockeying that 
patiently and contentedly wait for God’s sal-|now usurp nearly the entire field and time. 
vation to be completed. God will stay such/The capture of the agricultural associations 
with his everlasting arm, with flagons of by the jockeys, which has been a gradual 
love and that pure peace persecutors neither |affair, has now become so complete and gen- 
know nor can take away. My dear brethren, leva that, setting the moral aspect of the ques- 
this suffering is not strange, neither is it for |tion aside, it is worth asking, of how much real 
naught ; all wait to see the end of the Lord |value their exhibitions are to agriculture itself. 
therein, and all bow thereto, and none resist} What contribution to his real knowledge, what 
the Lord’s purposes, for this is to bring up |new idea, even, does the farmer get whoattends 
the Seed and the Power into dominion, to|/them? Are the products collected by them 
make his righteousness and truth known to/arranged in any scientific order as respects 


the world and his love and his faithfulness 
to you, and to keep that down which for 
want of exercise might overgrow the Truth 
in the particular. 

Much [I see of the Lord’s wisdom, mercy, 
and goodness in this thing, and it will end for 
his glory I am persuaded: wherefore, I can 
say, be of good cheer, for everlasting strongth 
is with you and in you. 

The affairs of Truth hereaway are very well, 
the Lord’s power reigns over public and pri- 
vate oppositions, our meetings are very large 
and quiet, and Friends generally well. 

Yet great suffering upon the enactments 1, 
23, 29, 35 of Eliz., and 1,3 of James and I see 
not but that sufferings hasten upon us more 
and more. 

You are in our remembrance to be men- 
tioned with others to the King and Council, 


their history or mode of growth, or are they, 
when taken together, a mere jambled up mu- 
seum of accidental successes and curious mon- 
strosities ? 

What the farmer wishes to ascertain and 
might be helped to know is the way to agri- 
cultural success. He would like to know how 
to grow the best possible crops with the most 
effective application and economy of labor ; 
he would like to be instructed in the worth 
of fertilizers, in the value of new rotations, in 
the applicability of soils to specific crops, in 
the results of soiling, and the conditions 
under which it has failed or succeeded. In 
short, whatever infurmation the best farmers 
and experimenters have to give he wishes to 
avail himself of, but he has, it must be con- 
fessed, small opportunity to get any of this 
knowledge at our ordinary fair. In addition 
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to the fact that the fairs make no effort to 
elicit or set forth such a contribution of or- 
derly intelligence, there is the other fact that 
the premiums mostly go to the inevitable 
horse. 

It is said the king of Siam is greatly inter- 
ested in our western civilization, and especi- 
ally in the advance made in practical science, 


and the amelioration of modes of labor and of 


life. Suppose, now, he should happen to visit 
us during this our centennial year, and stay 
late enough to attend one of our agricul- 
tural fairs. It would, no doubt, edify him ; 
but it would be a curious matter to hear him 
express his conclusions about it. The one 
that must strike him most forcibly would 
necessarily be this—that no farmer can get 
his crops to market here, in spite of the rail- 
roads, without the aid of the very fastest 
horses. If he should resolve to put his obser- 
vations in a book, as did the Shah of Persia, 
we can easily imagine some such entry as 
this ; 

Sept. 24, 25, 26, and 27.—Attended the Po- 
dunk County Agricultural Fair at Podunk. 
Saw horses trotting each hour of each day. 
Enormous premiums here given to horses that 
trotted the best three miles in five. The win- 
ning borses could trot in 2.40 and under, and 
those that were beaten, lost only by a few 
seconds. 
American agriculture, owing, perhaps, to the 
sensitive and fluctuating markets, that horses 
should be employed that can carry the crops 
to the depots and shipping points in the very 
least time. Even two seconds difference in 
the speed of these animals, and in some in- 
stances, half a second, was heavily rewarded. 
I confess I could not see how they could ap- 
ply this speed to their loaded wagons or use 
it safely over such horrible and neglected road- 
ways as are common in the country; but my 
stay was brief, and there was no time for in- 
stituting all the inquiries that suggested them- 
selves. 

Of the value of such speed, however, there 
can be no doubt, as thousands of their men, 
women, and children thronged about the race- 
track and felt the liveliest interest in the 
benefit that was coming to their farms by 
this swift racing; for the men invariably 
shouted and screamed on behalf of the fastest 
horses as they came in—the fine ladies even 
sitting in their carriages and clapping their 
hands. In a hall on the other side of the 


It seems to be a great necessity of 
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story, it is written chapter by chapter and|treacherous acts, and the late trouble with 
scene by scene. Grand occasions of action, |Sitting Bull and his adherents, is nothing 


and conspicuous opportunities of serving our 
fellow-men, come to but few of us; and to 
those whom they visit, they come but seldom. 
If one be called, in some great hour of trial, 
to bear witness to the truth by going to the 
martyr’s stake, it is but once in his earthly 
lifetime. It is seldom that we can give up 
all that is fair and pleasant to us in life to 
secure the happioess of another. 

But the whole long day, and every day, is 
full of opportunities to make sacrifices for the 
comfort and advantage of our kindred and 
friends. And if we have the heart to forego 


our own choices and hopes for the sake of|hands. 


brightening the way of a companion, and 
making his life sweeter and happier, it is as 
much a triumph of the martyr spirit as though 
we consented to be bound and scourged rather 
than be false to our faith and our vows. 

You are busy with your own thoughts or 
pursuits, and some one in the family circle 
calls your name ; the call breaks in upon your 
musing or your working with an unwelcome 
earnestness. Now you can turn a deaf ear to 
that call, or a fretful and petulant face; or 
you can yield it a cheerful attention, giving 
interested audience, and suspending your own 
planning and doing to gratify and serve your 
comrade. Which procedure will love and self- 
sacrifice prompt? Can you doubt? 

You start out fora walk with a friend. He 
wishes to go in one direction, and you in an- 
other. Give up your own choice for his, with- 
out letting him know that you have suffered 
any disappointment. That is love's selfish- 
ness. The morning paper comes in with the 
fresh story of all yesterday’s life. You take 
it eagerly in hand, and just then you catch 
the glance of another eager eye fastened hun- 
grily upon the unread columns. Forego your 
own Craving curiosity to put the sheet into 
the hand of this impatient spirit, and you 
have acted out once more the Christian spirit. 

There is a favorite seat in the family sitting 
room, to which you are making your way, 
wearied with your walk or your work, when 
it occurs to you that another languid as you 
are is, perhaps, moving toward the same 
destination. Turn off from your road without 
betraying your change of purpose, and drop 
into another seat, and you have honored the 
example and copied the spirit of Jesus. 

In respect to all the conveniences of home 


grounds there were a few pumpkins and bed-|—the favorite book, the most cheerful fireside 
quilts, &c., but those who strolled about among corner, the fairest fruit, the tenderest “ cut,” 
them were, evidently, as I should judge by|the most agreeable companionship—give an- 
their clean dress and unsoiled hands, not at|other the preference, and deny your own de- 
all like the muscular and brawny sons of toil'sire, and the Master will crown you as one in 
who frequented the races and were to be seen| whom his spirit has won its difficult victories. 
mostly about the track. But I suppose the|—A. DL. Stone, in Pacific. 
Fair Managers could well afford to throw in 
a few squashes and pumpkins and a little For “The Friend.” 
needle-work to please the idlers—for even} The following article, taken from The Jn- 
these, when they go through the gate, pay|dian Herald, published at Pawhuska, Indian 
their fee, and so help support the great agri-| Territory, shows the view taken by its editor 
enltural show.—W. Y. Tribune. of the present contest between the Sioux and 
mm United States troops. 
The Little Things. “Whenever pecuniary profit bas offered it 

The spirit that rules in a Christian’s heart|has proven a sufficient inducement to treach- 
is the spirit of Christ. And the spirit of|ery on the part of whites in violating treaties 
Christ is a self-sacrificing and self-devoted|made by the Government, though when they 
spirit. And this spirit will show itself in little] were made they were to be as binding in na- 
things and on humble occasions as in the most} ture as gold is indestructible, and as lasting as 
conspicious affairs of life. Life is made up of|is the tendency of water to flow and grass to 


little things. However long the journey, it}grow. The relation of the Government to 
is taken step by step. 


However long the'the Indians of this continent is spotted with ' 


more than a result of an ‘infamous policy,’ 
though not a ‘ peace policy,’ but a policy that 
was inagurated and has been perpetuated by 
a class of men who ignore obligations of honor, 
and seek the glories attending the rule of 
military despots while struggling in their 
efforts to exterminate a whole race who have 
been doomed, unheard and unsung, to igno.- 
miny and death, by the hands of those whose 
hearts have been hardened by criminal acts 
and desires. ‘Oh. shame where is thy blush,’ 

“A right to the country in which there is 
now trouble with the Sioux is yet in their 
Their right to the soil is unimpeach- 
able, and the unsuccessful attempt to purchase 
the Black Hills did not in the least invalidate 
treaty obligations, nor release the Govern- 
ment from its pledge to protect the Indians 
of that country from invasion or other trou- 
ble by whites until a purchase was effected 
at some future time. But, notwithstanding 
all this, as we said in our last issue, reckless 
whites flocked to the reputed country of gold, 
in violation of law and justice, and then because 
the Indians who were the sufferers in this case, 
and in consequence of this unfortunate and 
dishonorable circumstance tried to defend 
themselves in the entire absence of help from 
the Government that had pledged itself to 
protect them in their rights, Generals Crook, 
Gibbon, and others were sent into the Indian 
country to operate against the Sioux, for the 
protection of whites who were obtrading them- 
selves where they and everybody else knew 
that they neither bad business nor privilege to 
be. And now in the face of these facts which 
are so well known to everybody, and our 
boasted disposition to do justice to all, and to 
do unto others as we would be done by, doing 
God's will in grave matters as well as small 
things, the cry to exterminate the Indians 
goes up from the mouths of talented and 
hitherto respectable contemporaries. What 
may we not expect next ?” 

The treaty of 1868 stipulates, that the coun- 
try north of the North Platte River, in Ne- 
braska, and east of the summit of the Bi 
Horn Mountain in Wyoming, should be hel 
and considered unceded Indian Territory, and 
that no white person should be permitted to 
settle upon or occupy any portion of the same, 
nor without the consent of the Indians first 
had and obtained, should they pass through 
the same. Is the army of the United States 
engaged in protecting the Sioux Indians, or 
are they fighting the Sioux and protecting 
the violators of the treaty? What answer 
will be placed in history ? 

Visit to Vew Guinea. 

Singular Custom.—The natives of Jarvis 
Island are black Papuans, quite uncivilized 
and unclothed. At their village I saw signs 
of a custom which will perhaps one day puzzle 
the naturalist. Tho huts were pitched under 
the shelter of some enormous banyan trees, 
in the massive trunks of which the bones of 
the dugong were so deeply imbedded as to 
seem one with the wood. Looking farther, 
I saw that many tender shoots, just drooping 
to root themselves, were twined round the 
bones of freshly killed dugong. They are 
placed thus as a propitiatory offering, and are 
never removed. ‘The large teeth and ribs of 
the dugong are ivory of an inferior sort, and 
doubtless give the unfurtunate animal a mar- 
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ket value that will lead to its speedy extinc-|to one of delight as he looked round, and his 


tion. 

Béche-de mer, Burial.—Friday, 8th, found us 
at the mountainous Darnley Isle, situated at 
the eastern entrance of Torres Straits, past 
the region of pearl-shell, but the headquarters 
of the béche-de-mer fisheries. It is now gener- 
ally known that béche-de-mer is a large sea 
slug, and is found left in large quantities on 
the coral-reefs by the receding tide, falling an 
easy prey to the fishers. The slugs are cut 
open, cleaned, and placed on thin iron plates 
in a smoke-drying room, where, after being 
thoroughly dried, they are packed and sorted 
for the Chinese market. The béche-de-mer is 
divided into three qualities. The best, called 


the Red Fish, is worth £140 per ton at Syd-| 


ney; the second, or Black Fish, £120; and 
the worst, or Teat Fish, about £80; and as 
slugs are plentiful on the reefs the trade is a 
lucrative one. 

The natives here are tall, well-built men, 
quick in understanding, able to drive a bar- 


gain with Europeans, and good cultivators of 


the soil. This is the only island in Torres 
Straits on which sago palms grow. They are 
to be found here in a well-watered glen, where 
their emerald-plated trunks, furnished far 
down with great feathery branches, form a 
pleasing contrast to the tall bare-stemmed 
cocoa-nut trees with their top-heavy crowns. 
The inhabitants treat their dead precisely in 
the manner of the Capuchin Friars in Sicily, 
save that they dry the body in the sun in- 
stead of in an oven. When fully hardened, 
the ghastly object is placed recumbent in a 
deserted dwelling-house. I shall not easily 
forget our disgust, when, seeing one of the 
pretty well-thatched oval houses standing in 
a thick grove of palm and fruit trees, we went 
to it, expecting to be met by the usual group 
of dark, plump, bright-eyed children, and 
found instead silence and rank vegetation 
round the door, and inside two shrivelled 
corpses. This is the only island where I have 
seen this custom practised in all these seas. 
Visit from the Natives—Our anchor was 
scarcely let go before, from the villages on 
the sandy shore of the bay, and from the 
newly-found islets, canoes of all sizes issued 
and hovered about us at a distance. We 
turned all our attention to gain the good-will 
of our visitors, knowing how much our future 
success depended on it, but for more than an 
hour all our peaceable signs and baits of 
bright-colored cloths were unavailing. The 
men, in some sixteen or twenty large canoes, 
armed with spears and stone tomahawks, 
sometimes made a few strokes with their pad- 
dles as if they would venture alongside, but 
their hearts always failed them, and they 
stopped and anxiously scanned our every 
movement, ready for instant flight. At last, 


when we despaired of success, four men in one) 


of the small canoes were induced to come near 
enough to receive our presents on the extreme 
ends of the paddles. They came still closer, 


confidence was complete. Rejoicing in our 


discovery, we all stood on the gangways, and 


' friends of the whole crowd. 


jeulty after this was to keep our new friends 


so displayed our knowledge that we made 
The only diffi 


out of the ship. It was dark before they left 
us that evening to quiet and consideration of 


‘ae friendly intercourse of the day, so unex- 


pected by us after the reports we bad heard 
of the ferocity of these people. Their surprise 
was always great on first coming on board at 
the size of the deck, and at all they saw, par- 
ticularly at the brass rails and glass batchway 
coverings, and they expressed it by a peculiar 
inarticulate sound. Our first visitors at a new 
place would come up the ladder by degrees, 
‘and peeping through the gangway, return to 
their canoes, telling the others what they had 
seen; then others would steal up, till at last 
one more bold than the rest would venture 
on deck. One of us would take him by the 
hand and lead him forward to look at the 
wonders of the ship, and he would then re- 
turn to his companions, bring them up and 
(evidently proud of his position) lead them 
\forward, and show them what he himself had 
seen. It was with great difficulty we could 
| get them to approach the sheep we had on 
board—they appeared to think them fero- 
icious. It appeared to afford them great amuse- 
ment to watch us at meals; and they would 
isit in a circle round the wardroom skylight, 
| pointing at us, and occasionally roaring with 
laughter, and afterwards they might be seen 
relating the details of the meal to their com- 
panions, and imitating our use of the knife 
‘and fork. They were willing to take any 
thing that came from the ship in the way of 
|barter ; cocked-hats manufactured out of news- 
‘papers had a great run for a short time ; pic- 
\tures they seemed slow to comprehend, but 
would take them. Hoop-iron, however, was 
‘always in the greatest demand from the time 
lwe first offered it, and thus this anchorage 
came to be named “ Hoop-iron Bay.” The 
price of a pig varied here from one to three 
trade hatchets; and, as a proof of the honesty 
of the venders, it should be told that a pig 
| which had been bought in the daytime and 
had jumped overboard at night and was 
‘drowned, was brought to us by a canoe in the 
morning. 

Sacrificing a Dog.—Passing over some dan- 
gerous coral patches, we found a good anchor- 
age between the principal island and the main- 
land. The group consisted of three larger 
islands, about a mile in length, and several 
\smaller ones, and was named Killerton group 
by us. Its inhabitants at first seemed inclined 
'to be troublesome, and met our boats in ¢a- 
noes waving their stone weapons, and shout- 
ing defiantly. Two or three canoes full of 
fighting men came round Mr. Mourilyan’s 
boat in a most threatening manner; but his 
‘resoluteness and good temper told after a 
while, and the natives began to consult with 








and at last one bold islander, enticed by many|each other. Some paddled off to shore and 
presents, and encouraged by much patting on | presently returned, bringing one of the lean 
the back, with, ‘‘Come along, old fellow!” |wolfish curs that infest their villages. They 
slowly climbed the ladder, and stood on our sprang up the side of the “Basilisk,” the 
quarter-deck, looking scared, and squeezing leader carrying the dog in his arms, and 
his nose spasmodically with one forefinger'dashed out its brains on the quarterdeck, 
and thumb, and his navel with the other.|before any one could stop them. On this all 
Guessing it might mean some form of saluta-|the natives near us changed their manner, 
tion, we all responded in the same fashion.!and showed a desire to be friendly, by mak- 
The sight was most ludicrous, but the effecting the usual uncouth greeting; but the ire 
was instantaneous ; the scared look gave place of the officer of the watch and petty officers 
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was so kindled at seeing her Majesty’s quar- 
ter-deck defiled, that the dog-sacrificers and 
their friends were bundled out of the ship at 
once, and their victim thrown after them. I 
had been below at the time, and was sorry to 
hear of this summary treatment, for I felt 
that the rite had, doubtless, either a religious 
and sacrificial meaning to its perpetrators, or 
was intended as a seal of amity between us. 
I therefore went on shore immediately, to 
show friendliness, at a spot where a large 
crowd had assembled round the body of the 
dead dog in noisy consultation, and received 
so friendly a welcome, that my companion 
and I did not hesitate to go on to the village 
with our new acquaintances, who, similar in 
physique to their neighbors, were painted in 
so extraordinary a manner as to look more 
like monkeys than men. They had black 
lines like spectacle rims drawn round their 
eyes, one cheek and half the chin was painted 
white, and the other half and the nose black. 
One old native led me by the hand, and the 
crowd followed us for about a mile through 
sugar-cane plantations, melon, taro, and yam 
gardens, interspersed with palms and fruit 
trees, to the village, which is beautifully 
placed at the foot of a high range of hills, 
and on the banks of a rapid stream. Many 
forest trees had been suffered to remain in the 
cleared ground about it, and bad developed 
into more magnificent proportions than any 
trees I have ever seen, not excepting the 
giant pines of California. Their girth ata 
man’s height from the ground is about thirty 
feet ; twenty feet above which the foliage com- 
menced, and threw a shadow on the ground 
about 100 feet in diameter. A large talking- 
house, about sixty feet long, stood in the cen- 
tre of the village, and round it, on a hard 
trampled space, the saddle-roofed houses were 
grouped. The natives had brought us to their 
village, bat would not let us enter their houses; 
and for this I could discover no reason. as their 
women were all about us. I looked into sev- 
eral of the houses, and could see nothing be- 
yond the usual belongings, weapons, fishing- 
nets, stores of yams, and lumps of sago wrap- 
ped up in dried cocoa-nut leaves. As they 
would not admit us, we leaned against a huge 
tree trunk, and made signs that we were 
thirsty, when they brought us fresh cocoa. 
nut milk.—Moresby. 

The simultaneous recitation of masses of 
pupils necessitated by the adoption of the 
lecture or concert methods of instruction, 
though possessing a peculiar charm for teach- 
ers, because apparently free from the mental 
stupor and numerous failures characteristic 
of individual recitation, is, in reality, sopo- 
rific in its tendency, and subversive of that 
independence of thought which must be cul- 
tivated in the child if possessed by the man 
or woman. No recitation should be consid- 
ered complete, until every member of the 
class has independently performed a definite 
amount of work. 


Crows.—A crow was killed recently in the 
orchard of Mr. Barbric, of Plymouth, Me, and 
upon opening his crop, more than twenty 
nests of caterpillar eggs were found, showing 
that this much-abused bird had dined on about 
4,000 or 5,000 caterpillar eggs. The crow is 
not only a scavenger, but very useful also in 
destroying insects and worms that prey upon 
crops. The damage it sometimes does to 
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young corn is more than counterbalanced by 
the service it renders on the farm.— Prairie 
Farmer. 


ee 


I desire to be content in the station the 
Lord has assigned me. I recollect: meeting 
with the shoot of a very pretty tree, which 
I thought to plant in rich earth, but I was 
told it would only blossom in barren soil, and 
I found, upon trial, that was the most suit- 
able to its nature. Thus God best knows 
where his people are most likely to flourish, 
and places them according to his own wis- 
dom. 
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Our subscribers are reminded that the pre- 
sent number closes the forty-ninth volume of 
our periodical; and that the terms on which 
it is published are $2 per annum, payable in 
advance, and ten cents extra for postage to 
those whose copies are sent by mail. 

We have reason to be well satisfied with 
the promptness of the great majority of our 
subscribers in making their remittances. 

The editorial care of the columns of “The 
Friend’ has, for a number of years, been a 
labor of love; performed without pecuniary 
reward, from a desire to promote the welfare 
of the Society of Friends, and to bear testi- 
mony to the doctrines and testimonies which 
have belonged to it from the beginning; and 
which are, as Robert Barclay says, “The 
terms that have drawn us together, and the 
bond by which we became centered into one 
body.” 

e trust that our subscribers generally, 
(and very many who are not so enrolled on 
our lists,) unite with us in this desire. May 
the number of such increase; and may we all 
seek to evince the sincerity of our profession 
by living such godly, self-denying lives as 
become the followers of Christ; and, being 
clothed with a holy zeal, labor in our respec- 
tive measures, and in accordance with the 
Divine leadings, to promote the spread of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom among men! 

We are conscious that the true-hearted in 
Israel often find much to discourage them. 
The sense of their own frailty, in low seasons, 
depresses their spirits; and but little fruit at 
times is apparent, as the result of earnest la- 
bor. Yet let these remember the Scripture 
advices, “ Be not weary in well doing”—and 
“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand, for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either this 
or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good.” He who alone is able to turn the 
hearts of men, as a man turneth the water- 
course in his field, can bestow such a bless- 
ing as He sees meet on their labors—and his 
promise remains sure: “In due season, ye 
shall reap, if ye faint not.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreicn.—lIn the British House of Lords on the 3d 
inst., debate on the extradition question was resumed. 
Lord Cairns made an elaborate speech in defence of the 
position assumed by the British government in its con- 
troversy with that of this, arguing with copious cita- 
tions to show that it was supported by the principles 
laid down by all writers on international law, and main- 
taining that England’s course was justified by the treaty 
itself. Lord Selborne acknowledged that the speeches 


made by Lords Derby and Cairns in 1866 were con- 
sistent with the arguments just put forward “by them. 
But with these exceptions the views held by Great 
Britain on the subject of extradition had been uniform- 
ly the same as those taken by Secretary Fish. The 
United States had the right after the surrender of a 
prisoner under the treaty to try him on any charge ex- 
cept one of a political character. The motion of Earl 
Granville calling for the correspondence with the 
United States was then withdrawn and the debate 
ended. 

In the British House of Commons, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to a ques- 
tion said the Treasury had ordered the Bank of Eng- 
land to advance the money to pay the interest due 8th 
mo. Ist, on the Turkish loan of 1855, simultaneously 
communicating with the Turkish and French govern- 
ments concerning the matter by note. The loan of 
1855 is guaranteed by both England and France. The 
House of Commons has once more rejected a resolution 
that the time has come for pardoning the Fenians. 

A violent gale prevailed last week on the coasts of 
England and Scotland, in which numbers of fisherman 
and sailors perished. 

The Mark Lane Express says a more lively business 
has been had in foreign wheat. The floating cargo 
trade shows an improvement of 6d. to 1s. a quarter, 
owing probably to the unsettled weather and a slight 
revival of the Continental demand. 

Ground has been broken in the Champ d’ Mars, Paris, 
for the Exhibition of 1878. 

The report that Marshal Bazaine had entered the 
Turkish service is not true. He remains in Spain. 

The proprietors of the French newspapers which 
were fined for libel on the Jesuit College have appealed 
from the judgment of the court. 

A large sugar refinery was burned at Nantes, France, 
the 4th inst. Loss about one million dollars. 

Thegovernment of Saxony has passed a law establish- 
ing the supremacy and supervision of the State over 
the property and appointments of the Catholic church. 
The king approves of the law, though it was opposed 
by his brother and the leaders of the church party. 

The latest advices from the seat of war in European 
Turkey report some advantages gained by the Turkish 
forces who have entered Servia. On the other hand 
they have suffered a defeat on the borders of Monte- 
negro. 

According to a Paris dispatch the Servians and 
Montenegrins have formed an agreement by the terms 
of which a weekly subvention of 6000 ducats is to be 
paid by Servia to Montenegro. 
Montenegro shall be respected. Servia gives guarantees 
of the annexation of Herzegovina to Montenegro. The: 
Kingdom of Servia is to be recognized by Montenegro. 
There is to be an offensive and defensive alliance be- 
tween the contending parties. Both States are to be 
incorporated in a Sclavonic federation. 

A telegram from Constantinople states that it becomes 
increasingly apparent that the illness of the Sultan is 
of a chronic nature. It appears, however, that the 
danger of an immediate catastrophe has disappeared. 
The Sultan continues to be inaccessible to members of 
the diplomatic body, because his nerves are very much 
affected, and he must not be exposed to any excitement. 
The Turkish ministry appears to be an able one and 
willing to direct affairs without the interference of any | 
superior. 

Many details of the sanguinary struggle with the| 
Servians are given. All that can be inferred from the 
confused reports of the movements of troops, &., gives 
the impression that the Servians, who against the ad- 
vice of Austria and Russia, have undertaken a war with 
a much stronger power than themselves, in which they 


The autonomy of |}$1.33 a $1.35. 


The ex-Secretary escaped because his resigna- 


guilty. 
tion had been offered and accepted before the trial com- 


menced, and hence a number of his judges thought he 


was not liable to impeachment. 

The State of Nebraska, by a recent census, has 
257,747 inhabitants. In 1870 its population was 122,- 
993. 

The territory of Colorado having gone through all 
the required formalities, has been admitted into the 
Union, making the thirty-eighth State. 


The payments for admission of visitors to the Inter- | 


national Exhibition, Philadelphia, were in the Fifth 
month $189,490 ; Sixth month, $347,833, and Seventh 
month, $318,199—total to Eighth mo. Ist, $855,923. 
During the week ending the 5th inst., 136,853 visitors 
paid for admission. 

The assessment of real and personal estate in Boston 
for 1876, amounts to $748,878,100, which is $45,083,800 
le:s than in 1875. 

The U.S. House of Representatives, by a vote of 106 
to 83, has passed an act repealing the third section of 
the resumption law which directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to redeem in coin legal tender notes on the 
commencement of the year 1879. It is not supposed 
this act of the House will be sanctioned by the Senate. 
The vote on the question of repeal was not determined 
by strictly party lines, thirteen Republicans voting with 
the majority, and twenty-four Democrats being in op- 
position. 

The gross earnings of eighteen of the leading rail- 
roads of the country during the first half of the year 


aggregate $32,684,928, against $30,301,778 same time | 


in 1875, and $31,727,211 same time in 1874. 

It is stated on what appears to be good authority, 
that the whole number of mechanics, artisans, laborers 
and other operatives in New York is at present 102,400, 
of whom 64,100 are at work and 38,300 have no em- 
ployment. The average of unemployed men in times 
of usual prosperity is about 15,000. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 7th inst. New York.— American gold, 111. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1203; do., 1865, 116; five per cents, 
117. Superfine flour, $3.60 a $4.20; State extra, $4.40 
a $4.70; State fancy, $4.85 a $5.25 ; finer brands, $5.50 
a $10.00. Amber winter wheat, $1.25; No. 2 Mil- 
waukie spring, $1.02; No. 3 do., 88 a 92 cts.; new 
amber Texas, $1.25. White western oats, 42 a 44 cta. 
Yellow corn, 58 a 59 cts.; Southern white, 60 a 62 cts. 
Philadelphia.—Cotton, 12} a 12$ cts. Superfine flour, 
$3.50 a $4.00; extras, $4.25 a $4.75; finer brands, $5 
a $8.50. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.30; do. amber, 
Rye, 60 a 61 cts. Mixed and yellow 
corn, 57 a 60cts. Oats, 40 a 45 cts. New York cheese, 
9 a 103 cts.; western, 7$ a 8} cts. Lard, 11} a 12 cts. 
Sales of 3900 beef cattle at 6 a 6} cts. per lb. gross for 
extra; 5} a 5} cts. for fair to good, and 4a 5 cts. for 
common. Sheep 44 a 5} cts. per Ib. gross. Receipts 
12,000 head. Hogs, $9.25 a $9.75 per 100 Ibs. net. 
Receipts 3500 head. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, 
88 cts.; No. 3,824 cts. No. 2 corn, 45} cts, Oats, 30} 
cts. Rye, 55 cts. Barley, 55 a 57 cts. Lard, $11.30 
per 100 lbs, 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joshua Cope, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from 
Isaac Heacock, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; for James Kitely, 
Canada, $2.05 to No. 27, vol. 51; from Jacob Edge, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Beulah Garrigues, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
50 ; from Margaret Robinson, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 50. 





WANTED 
By the 26th of Eighth month, a woman Friend as 


| teacher at the “Shelter for Colored Orphans.” 





must ultimately be crushed unless there is some foreign 
interference on their behalf. 

Unitep States.—The public debt statement issued 
the first inst., shows a reduction of the debt during the 
7th month to the amount of $1,138,034. There was 


$59,843,684 coin in the Treasury, and $12,590,349 a! 


currency. 


The interments in Philadelphia for the week ending | 
the 5th inst. numbered 415, and in New York 609. | 


The mean temperature of the Seventh month, by the 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 80.45 deg., the 
highest during the month 103 deg., and the lowest 59 
deg. Amount of rain for the month 6.20 inches. The 
rainfall of the first seven months of this year has been 
26.86 inches. 

The protracted trial of General Belknap, late Secre- 
tary of War, by the U.S. Senate sitting as a Court of 
Impeachment, finally resulted in the acquittal of the 


accused. A two-thirds vote was required to convict, | 


but only 37 Senators of tke 62 who voted, answered 





Apply to 
Sarah H. Cresson, 4041 Market 8t., 
Hannah R. Newbuld, 643 Franklin St. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortTH- 
INGTON, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
‘made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





| Drep, at his residence, near Muscatine, Iowa, on the 
| 29th of 7th month, 1876, after a short but severe illness, 
James Carr, aged 72 years, a member of Hickory 
Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
| WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, _ 

No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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